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THE NEW HISTORY | 


Wi h ve now a new p 


rt of the space is still given to moss-grown topies that have lost their sig 


rspective in history. In our textbooks, however, a 


ince and their relationship to the America of today, while the nrore vital 
topics of surpassing interest are treated meagerly and grudgingly. In no other 


subject are nm \\ text] voks so muc!] ner 


The History of the American 
People 


By Charles A. Beard and William C. Bagley 


Here is a new book for grammar grades or junior high schools that presents 
the real history of the American people—the story of the plai 
politicians and warriors alone. It gives vivid pictures of the great western movi 
ment, the Industrial Revolution, the invasion of European immigrants, and th 
swelling tide of demoer: cy in industry and government the r lly great move- 


ments in American history. The Great War, too, is treated fully and clearly. 


ad “ . > | T 

Democratic Pedagogy 
Just as the history of the plain people is fully and vividly told, and the main 
currents in American his 


fusion, so the pedagogy of the book is aimed directly at the building of intell'gent 


+ 


ory are traced without the usual digression and con- 


citizens! p The day of Prussian ~ goose-step ”’ pedagogy IS p sing. Th 





and girls must be taught to know the relation of the past to our present problems 
to realize that democracy is a growth, and to think about the privileges 
sponsibilities of citizenship. In this history self-activity is stimulated, real think- 


I 


ing is encouraged, while the right sort of background for the first time is furnis] 


A Texthook That Sets a New Standard 
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THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE - shaking + rld. wm to make det 
PRESIDENT OF SMITH COLLEGE from ¢ ; 
AN casion suc! is the present « ills for the next I 1 
policy. How t read ; ! 
education S mt 1 1 
letiol vever ly t j ! (al | 
1 that it is the ik Ip 1 
ke the college t system, and r 
neers, he Can no troduced t Hou Cool 
rk e responsibility f forming definite ere occurs res lt 
deas as to the general aim, and of framing si! f se draw ted 
‘ ds DY vyhich fT = mn may by =T be ic'¢ mn t De ft dk str I ’ T | 
shed. Wn} e , . ‘ Ras ied | 
In the present instance such statement the opportunity of ¢ ng that for { « 
ght seem to be of less than usual importance cation most adapted to fas 
iew of the distinguished success of my the highest use.” The yn pl ler 
redecessors The soundness of the principles _ lies this ideal is one to h most ] | 
d down by President Seelve, the extraord give immediate ase 
iry degree to which he succeeded in giving sight of in much of the controvers 
rm and application to these principles, the tional ain The id f dk r 
rilliant achievement of President Burton in require tl pplica { sal 
irrying on their development, and the ap processes t R r it re 
rec n by the country of the value of thi rietv of uman being ind det 
ducational opportunities created by these two Variety educations e 4 t | 
ll these might be taken as justifying lable for « hie 
r successor ving his duty as on reac] e lin | 
tending a well-running n hine and in ge f edueat tered | su 
! f keeping his hands off. this is a « \ et ved 
But the two leaders whom | ve the | r by more than a sn t l 
t low would be the st to contemplate wit will b : i f ‘ i 
satistact t! sing Sn College iu enuit ci ! f 
state f unprogressive complacency I) tudents wh t C1 
ge that regards its s having reached particular portu Bir 
nit of impr nent is dangerou pious as . 
e growth in numbers, tft dy ‘ rh claim +t 1 I ! 
il educat | ideas nd methods he should | ( ' | 
nges in the pos ft women 1 e to t t betray 
munity, ali Cali tor a r tu reconsidera 2 | ir trust a 
tion and readjustment of our organization and a right to be hi t r s to be 
procedures. And at the present time, the rev cluttered by t : erate the 
lutionary changes, social, industrial, economi demic com se pres ve! 
even ethical and religious, which may be ex the moral tone or red te 
pected irom the cataclysm which is even now to mediocrit 
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P the | : Sw s ver is 
ty cant is ; e 4 

ad by Mr sof g tions of men to s rol 
\ Flexner , Paul Sl) \ ! d . sa 
| d Det ds primarily, as is of ssumed, t I of 
: hun iture 1 s we h Latin and Gre t the history earlier 
| vn it S riety will } le a successior \ itions and wl s meant by p sophy 
f irr pponents n the broadest sens t, as thus unde 
Bi lu stitut 3 not rest . d, ther s no antagonism sce! Th 
with su 1 deadlock as this, nor ought they t science of past ages is within its seope; th 

be satisfied with an arrangement in which thi science of to-day is only the latest chapter 
curriculum is determined by an accommoda The method, of course, is different. Modern 
n based on the relative voting power of the science deals with natural phenomena, and 


l 


What 


is needed 


s not a debate 


with the apparatus of observation and experi- 
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nt employed to find the nature and laws of They paid the p: 
ese phenomena. Humane studies are for the the end they did not get w 
most part book studies; the medium is the hey could not read Latin or Gree 


written and printed word. Facts are involved not read either with su a di 
] 


re also, as thought and imaginat re 11 pleasure as to indu vo p 
ved scientific investigation: but the maiz up Chevy digna I gs dd 
heme is men, not things, and the way met evitable revolt ri Wh the hig 
conceived the relation of things they did what all | rents 
‘rom this statement it appears that for the do, they nexed many add ! griey ae 
need development of the individual bot 1 l 
s of values are indispensable nd the quar I : 
rsists partly because ¢ has times 
intrue t self, partly because each has 
srepresented t er. The s tist som : 
s rgzets the r ol s i g¢ and dog 
es whe ught t the method « ss 
t t! a re lle T d rgrets ) ASK tl ms = - 
iestions the hoy g which is the I 
s t f his tas And he has some t 
s sought to disered is opponent by fix 
rt ent uD his f; 1 ittain his S } 
ns when truth required the |} : vestiga 
n of these aims themselves 
l'o the blame atta g the classical party 
l pr pose to dev more di ed ittent H fe | 
first, | ise they have nearer wrecking n ! t ru | 
Clr wn cause tl the scientists, and, s (it i | 
1, because 3 humanist by training and tr ind |{ : l 
d I feel more bound to try to contribut G 
however humbly, to the solution of a problem Rot lit tu 
hich is appr ng a critical stage. For ther 
s no use disguising the fact that the stud 
t classics, which has claimed to be the ec s é 
tt tadel of humanism, is in perilous plight Cj] H 
Despite dem privileges a d I uses, the Bu t 
students of to-day who continue to study Latin forbidden us to read t B 
and Greek beyond the point of compulsion ar tory of t I <1 s until 
becoming fewer and fewer; and the majority their languag | 


of the faithful few may be discovered on in- mt genet S 
quiry to be prompted by the desire for a live of class 
hood rather than a larger life teacher’s infatuation for the su 
The foundation of the revolt against the deadly e1 
classics is a wide-spread indignation at being mathematics, 
cheated. Hundreds of thousands of students tional utilitan : 
have spent the major part of their studying sm, the insistence 
time for years upon two languages with th fair domains s through th 
implicit understanding that they would finally guage. 
have access to two great civilizations through For there are other door Ff 


reading the records in the original tongues in the usu ttempt to master Lat d 
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Greek a student could read in translation mos 
iterary masterpieces of antiquity, 
could acquire a fair knowledge of the history 
and polities of the Greeks and Romans and of 
their mode of life, could be introduced to th 
sculpture and architecture of Athens, to the 
vreat achievement of Rome in law, in coloniza 
tion, in publie works; and could learn enough 
f their religion and mythology to appreciate 


he allusions in modern literature better thar 


the students of the languages who had plodded 
through only some dozen books 1 am per 
fectly ire of tl feriority of translation 
to original rT the riginals are read by I 
» has really mastered them. My claim is 
that if the classical contribution is to be saved 
for modern culture, it is to be done by candidly 
facing the failure of the present method for 
the general student, by availing ourselves 
freely of those means of access to t past that 
do not require a command of the languages, 
and by recognizing that that rare enjoyment 
which s derived from reading tl master 


} 


pieces of antiquity in the original tongue so as 
to savor the subtler qualities of style is bound 
to be the privilege of a very few among colleg 
men and women. 

I can not take time here to discuss the diffi 
culties to be overcome before this more ra 


tional method of making 


ncient culture acces 
sible can be generally adopted. The chief ob 
stacle, if I may sav it without offence, is the 
scarcity—the searcity, not the absence 


} ] : 
among Classical teachers of men and women 


with an interes ideas and a power of teach 
ing literature as literature and not as gram 
mar. It is not that teachers of Latin and 


Greek are less able than others: the difficulty 
of the studies they have mastered disproves 
that. It is rather that tradition has so long led 
to their preoccupation with syntax that they 
have seldom developed their capacity for 
handling ideas in a large way or of perceiving 
and revealing beauty. It will need several aca- 
demic generations before we can equip our 
schools and colleges with teachers who will 
make classical studies again deserve the name 


of the humanities. Yet, lest I be misunder- 


stood, let me exply itly declare that the line 


if great teachers of these subjects has never 


In the new English Education Bill which I 
have already quoted there is an interesting 
piece of evidence that the synthesis of the new 
and old cultures has already made progress 
In it the humanities are defined as those stud 
ies which shall acquaint the student “ with the 
capacities and ideals of mankind as expressed 
in literature and art, with its achievements and 


ambitions as recorded in h story, and with the 


SC Lene ph sophy and relig I su l 
1.4 +} 1] 
definition summarizes with admirable concis 
ess and comprehensiveness the aim of educa 
tion regarded as a storing of the mind with th 
things a cultivated person ought to KI It 
seems to me an adequati dk tinition of the aca 
demic opportunity we set out to discuss from 
+} ; | ] 

ne po nt of view ot knowledge. 


There are, however, other points of view. 
ence upon what knowledges are 


ght is apt to result in one of the mai: 


is not without significance 


demic occupations of our undergraduates are 


commonly spoken of as “ student activities,” 
as if the classrooms were the scene merely of 
student passivities. The training of the pres 
ent generation of college teachers has beet 
such that we are not likely to have too litth 


emphasis on the need for a solid basis of fact 
n our scholarship. More necessary is it 


dwell on the importance of eliciting the idea 


. 


behind the facts, of teaching the significa 
as well as the dates of events. There is som 
ground for the criticism that the American 
scholar of to-day is more distinguished for 
what he knows than for what he thinks. In a 
woman’s college especially it is necessary to 
guard against excessive docility; to avoid ex 
cathedra pronouncements; to seek to rouse 
doubt, objection, resistance, that the student 
may become accustomed to do her own think- 
ing and be trained rigorously to accuracy in 
that thinking. From the earliest stages of 
education, the effort should be made to eall 
forth active curiosity as to the meaning and 


relation of every fact that is taught. 


£ 
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Such a discipline is highly contribut 


full and free development 


ch in one aspect is the aim of all educa 
It is of the highest importance both to 


: \ nd the individual that each person 
should quire such power of self-expression 
s to count for what she is worth in the com 

\ We may we isK, there re what 

r elements in college training can be use 
s end. 

| nswer is to be found, I ey nm the 

=. On f these, the art of writing, is al 

dy admitted to all curricula. Its universal 


eptance, however, is due rather to the fact 
is an indispensable tool for other sub 

ts than because it is itself an art, and so 
ns of self-expression For the purpos 
der discussion, however, the art of writing 
be treated not merely as a formal exer 

~t correctness and elegance, or as the 
s by whi ther people’s opinions are re 
luced, but as a channel through which the 


ectual, to all her other studies and to her 
xperi es in life may find utterance. rhe 
g of this subject mav be so de veloped as 
to beeome the focus of the student’s whole in 
le ‘tual lif ‘ the point wl e she inte rrogates 
rs st vhat all she is doing and lear rh 
ints t vhat is its significa to her per 

. 
| recog) n of music and the fine arts 
lv on the side of practise, as legitimate 
rts of the academic curriculum has been 


tant in modern times, though 


The reluctanes 
tendency already 


Passive view ’ 


Greeks 
part to the 
emphasize th 
something done to the 


hrra . 
qduecation as 


not by her, partly to the def 


ship, especially orthodox academic scholarship, 
! many rf the teachers f these subjects, 
partly to low scholastic standards. It is true 
that it is harder to examine rigorously the re 
sults of an attempt to inculeate good taste in 
letters or musi¢ or art than to test a knowl 


mathematical 


paradigms or 
Sut 


means and not an end, and their applicability 


edge of Latin 


demonstrations. eXaminations are a 
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and 


purpose 


discussing aims 
that the 


lege as this is agreed to be purely 


So far I have been 


methods on the assumption 


oft such a ec 


eultural. But it is useless to ignore the fact 


that there has been for a number of years a 


powerful movement to bend our educational 
titutions, from the high school up, to utili 
preparation for earn- 
ng money in The 


has so far had more effect on the 


tarian purposes, to the 


trades and_ professions. 
movement 
hie n’s college s, and has in some cases resulted 
the tele coping of the course of liberal arts 
infil- 


and meth 


ssional courses, in others in the 


tration of so-called vocational studies 


ods among the cultural studies. The pressure 
' ., 


1 ’ ; 
the women’s colleges was for time re 


tarded by the establishment of such admirable 


institutions as Simmons College: and one can 
not too strongly approve the principle of the 
of colleges of a variety of 


setting up types, 


instead of attempting 
all kinds of training in each institution. But 


of the demand 


each good in its kind, 


the war has added to the force 


the colleg graduate sh vuld be ready for 


that 
and it is more 


shall 


to reconsider our positions on this 


immediate technical service, 


likely that when peace comes Wwe 


all have 


question and dk f« nd our conclusions. 


We should recognize at once that in one 
respect we have been long vocational: we hav 


prepared large numbers for the vocation of 


teaching. We 


announced as for teachers; but the vocational 


have a few courses explicitly 


element has pervaded our curriculum and 


determined the choice of studies far more 


than is indicated by these special courses. 
The newer question, however, concerns other 
vocations, many of them of such a nature that 
the preparation for them can not be justified 
on cultural grounds. 

It is perhaps rash to commit oneself on a 
matter that is sure to be affected by circum- 
stanees after the war which no one ean clearly 
foresee. But some principles may be tenta- 
tively laid down. 

Where a subject can be taught so that it 
will gain a professional value without lessen- 
stimulating and training 


ing its etfeet in 


thinking and broadening the intellectual out- 
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look, I see no should not be 


This is done in some departments 


reason why it 
so taught. 
now, and a large part of our success in meet- 
ing the new situation will depend on our skill 
methods that 
But in 


general the college of the type to which Smith 


in devising courses and will 


serve adequately the double purpose, 
belongs will continue to be properly engaged 
in developing personality and in providing the 
and th 


rather than the technical equipment of the ex 


background e intellectual aptitude 


pert. There are many vocational subjects of 
which all the underlying principles and the 
fundamental knowledge can be fully provided 
in a cultural course, and the professional ap- 
plication added in a comparatively short time 
But to 
purely professional studies and students would 


almost 


introduce a considerable element of 


certainly entail a reduction of that 


element of disinterested curiosity in things 


and ideas which it is one of the main pur- 
: 


poses of the college to cultivate. 
however, an extension of our pres 
which I 


The vocation which we of th 


There is, 


ent activities may be rmitted to 
suggest here. 
cultural colleges are oftenest reproached with 
not preparing for is the domestic. Personally 
I should deplore the introduction among our 
department of what is 


But in 


winter studies of a 


called domestic science. our courses 


in hygiene, zoology, botany, chemistry and fine 
arts we already provide a large part both of 
the knowledge 

believe it 


possible to draw these things to a focus and 


the training and involved in 


such a department. I would be 


give them a practical application in a com- 
paratively short, course following graduation 

a course very much shorter than is required 
in voeational schools because it would be ad- 
ministered to students already to a large ex- 
tent trained Such a 
might well be conducted here each summer for 


and informed. course 
the students who had just graduated— not an 
exhaustive course for teachers of the science, 
but a concentrated one adequate for the pros- 
pective practitioners of the art. 

I have used the greater part of my time in 
discussing the undergraduate and the curricu- 
lum because the college is for the student. 
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even in so superficial a survey as this, a 
nee is due at the other bodies which con- 
ite the institution. 
irst, the faculty. 


endowment under the 


resident Burton, the college now approxi- 


es the average of one teacher to ten stu- 
ts, which is regarded as adequate. As a 
er increase in the number of students is 
her to be expected nor desire d, and as more 
rous selection of entrants may reduce the 
hman classes considerably, it is to be 
d that this proportion may be maintained 
ere is room in the American college fac- 
for a variety of talent. Sound scholar- 
ind teaching ability are of course de- 
in all, and it would be fatal to the in- 
etual temper of the college if we failed to 
ntain and recruit the group of disting 
ed productive scholars on whom our stand 


To do this 


st the allurements of richer and better 


th learned world dk pends 
pped rivals is not always easy; but some- 
r can be done by making the hours of 
hing reasonable and the burden of ad- 
stration light. 
it the great teacher is almost as rare as the 

scholar, and for the undergraduate stu- 
of even greater immediate importance. 


has had on its faculty a suecession of 


rsonalities whose influence in the classroom 


It 


mnie look back. 


found by searching: 


out of it is perhaps the most gratefully 


embered of all the benefits to which 
Good scholars can usually 
great teachers are the 


ot heaven. All we can do is to cherish 


se we have and h ype for more. 


n 


tho 


‘he life of the college is indebted also to 


se members of the faculty who serve it in 


details of administration, and who bring 


ir experience and sagacity to bear on the 


isand and one petty problems on whose 


solution depends so largely the smooth run- 


hu 


adn 


abst 


are 


+ 
ite 


ig of the machine. 


It is the duty of the 
1inistration to watch lest such occupations 
rb too much of the time and ability that 
due first to teaching and study. 

he faculties of American colleges have of 


» years been asserting their right to be re- 


Thanks to the increase 


administration of 
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garded as om t the governing bodies of the 


nstitutions, not merely as aggregat 
men and women engaged to perform part 
services. The full and free recognition of t 
right will surely be all to the advantag: 
the colleges, giving ther t efit I ] 
expert knowledge and increasing the dig 

id esp? t de corps of the faculties themselves 
It may further be expected that it will « 

7 broader king t pr : 
education a v tl I rt t t 
individual te r or department 

Next, the in | dis eC! 
craduate is } I ( ure 
chievement e Amer N 

ere else in the world, T bi th 
of the alumni s mportant a i tor in the 
growth and influence of a iden nstitut 2 
Already their services are recognized by the 
rranting to then I \ ( m the I el 
I the college, and it pears pr t t tl 
gratitude which at present m . lf 
sporadic gifts may ultimatel 1 
ized ind that the ody graduates l] 
it to be their duty t dertake the vste 


atic increase of resources which is demanded 


by every flourishing institutior Phere I 
evidences also I te nde Vv « thie par 

the alumneze of the various colleges t 

ciate themselves in good works for the « 
munity apart from the college, and certainly 


there could be no greater testimony to the 
value of the education given by an institut 
than the activity of its graduates in tl 
elevation of our com1 n life Here gain the 
war has operated, 
tinguished instance of the 
speaking of than that afforded by the her 
achievements of the Smith College Rel 
Unit in France. 

Of the board of trustees the rem ing el 
ment constituting the college, I refrain from 
speaking. I have been so short a time with 


range close enough for the observation of that 


august body, that I di t feel y se] istified 
in discussing either its accomplishments or its 


possibilities, further than to hint that as its 
range of vision has been widened and its 
increased by the 


vitality appointment it 
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nominees of the alumnzw, the same principle 


the appointment of 
The 


point of view of the teacher, supposed to be 


might be extended by 


nominees of (but not from) the faculty. 


represented by the president, is apt to be lost 
sight of 
the distance: vet 


as his days of active teaching recede 


into it is obvious that no 


ingle point of view is more important in de- 


termining the general policy of an institution 


of learning. 


In this attempt to indicate the main lines 
| 


which it seems to me advisable to 


follow in Smith College, I am painfully con- 


scious of the doubtfulness of some of the ideas, 
of the hopeless triteness of others, of my own 
LreX pe rience and inadequate ness in dealing 
with all. I have felt thes st months that a 


man’s inaugural address should be written by 


his predecessor. Let not him that girdeth on 


his armour boast himself as he that putteth it 
own 


off. So, despairing of expressing in my 


essential things, those ‘ durable 


those 


satisfactions of life.” to use the phrase of our 


words 


honored guest, for which this college has stood 
and, as far as I can compass it, will continue 
to stand, I close with the words of the great 
scholar I have already quoted. “ All these 
things are good,” he savs, after enumerating 


the worthy desires of many men’s hearts, “ all 


these things are good, and those who pursue 
one army or pil- 
If we fret 


now, it is 


them may well be soldiers in 


on the same eternal quest. 


firht 


grims 


and argue and one another 


mainly because we are so much under the 


power of the enemy... . Th has no 


definite 


enemy 


name, though it is certain we all 


know him: he who puts always the body be- 
fore the spirit, the dead before the living; who 
makes things only to sell them; who has for 
gotten that there is such a thing as truth, and 


measures the world by advertisement or by 
money; who daily defiles the beauty that sur- 
rounds him and makes vulgar the tragedy; 
is the worship of the 


The Philistine, the vulgarian, 


whose innermost religion 
lie in his soul. 
the great sophist, the passer of base coin for 
true, he is all about us and, worse, he has his 
outposts inside us, persecuting our peace, spoil- 


ing our sight, confusing our values, making a 
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man’s self seem greater than the race and th 
present thing more important than the eternal. 
From him and his influence we find our escape 
by means of old books into that calm world 

theirs, where stridency and clamor are forgot- 
ten in the where the strong 


rocks of 


ancient stillness, 
iron is long since rusted, and the 


granite broken into dust, but the great things 
of the human spirit still shine like stars point 
ing man’s way onward to the great triumph or 
the great tragedy, and even the little things, 
the beloved and tender and funny and familiar 
things beckon across gulfs of death and chang: 
with a magic poignancy, the old things that 


} 


our dead leaders and forefathers loved, riva 


adhuc et desiderio pulcriora, living still an 
our desire.” 


NEILSON 


because of 


WILLIAM 


more beautiful 


ALLAN 


CRAFTSMANSHIP AND EDUCATION: 


THE average person of to-day not only 
associates the word education with books, 
but assumes that no education is possible 
Yet 


is modern it 


without them. the bookish education 
of the 


teenth-century development. 


was a nine- 
We 
prone to forget that millions who knew not 
Even the 


masses 


are too 


books have been well educated. 
ancient cave-men, as has been shown by the 
discoveries at Altimira, were skilled carvers 
in bone, stone and ivory, as well as faithful 
draughtsmen. Their drawings of bisons, 
mastodons and other animals of their time 
could hardly be excelled by modern artists. 


Here 


eye and brain. 


was education—a hand obedient to 
In the same way modern 
excavation on this continent is unearthing 
an Indian art, chiefly expressed through 
pottery, that could only be produced by an 
Yet of books and book- 
learning they were entirely ignorant. 

The 
China, 


educated people. 


civilizations of Assyria, 
and Rome 

1Summary of a lecture delivered before a Con 
ference of County Superintendents, University of 
Minnesota, Easter, 1918. 


ancient 


Egypt, Greece can 














, 1918 


scarcely be said to have been founded on 
hooks. 


tle, yet they were in the truest sense edu- 


These peoples read little, wrote lit- 
cated. Their art, expressed in architecture, 
in sculpture, in pottery and in many other 
forms, is still the wonder and envy of a 
twentieth-century civilization. It was a 
‘ivilization based on craftsmanship. 
Craftsmanship is not merely work of the 
hand. It 


ing for expression. 


represents an intelligence seek- 
It implies the solution 
of problems through the instrumentality of 
the hand. True craftsmanship is beauti- 
ful because it is the expression of an indi 
an emo- 


viduality ; it has a personal factor 


tional factor behind its workings. Few 
persons realize how much of that which we 
call beauty depends upon this personal fae- 
tor. The beautiful 


of hand-made 


difference between a 


piece furniture and a ma- 
chine product in wood, between a Ming vase 
and modern pottery made by the thousand, 
will illustrate my meaning. 


The 


training and of knightly training were due 


excellences of medieval monastic 
more to their practical than to their book- 
Even in the making of early 
that an 
The beauty of old 


largely 


ish natures. 


books one senses artist, a true 


craftsman, was at work. 
cathedrals and houses depends 
upon the craftsmanship that was displayed 
in their building. Master workmen worked 
their 


gargoyles as well as beautiful windows and 


wills in the creation of fantastic 
But behind everything one feels 


itself. So 


carvings. 
an individuality expressing 
truly was this the case that Ruskin was able 
in his ‘‘Stones of Venice’’ to write a history 
of Venice, not from her ancient documents 
but from the buildings, the very stones of 


When she 


ascendant she showed it in her architecture 


that famous city. was in the 


and her interior decoration; when she be- 
gan to decline so did her craftsmanship. 
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recent 


In educational writings until quit: 
times the practical arts were consistently 


emphasized. Read the works of Elvot, 


Locke, Rousseau and Pestalozzi, and it will 


] ; +} ; 


be seen that to them, at least. the training 


gained through crafts was as important as 


that gained from books. Craftsmanship 
was not divorced from education until it 
was divorced from life by the industrial 


With the 


chinery specialization made 


revolution. introduction of ma 


ts appearance 
Factory life condemned a man to the ma 


king of the twentieth part of a pin whereas 


} 


previously he made some thing completely 


itself took 


Arts and erafts decayed and lift 


on a somber hue. Relief from its deadly 
monotony and uniformity was sought it 
pleasure—the more exciting the better 


In Canada and the United States pioneer 
ing life kept alive craftsmanship later thar 
The pioneering home was full 


Wool 


made into ¢ 


in Europe. 


of practical arts. and linen were 


spun, woven, and lothing 


Karm implements were home-made, as was 


the home itself. The furniture and 


decorations were expressions of craftsman 


ship. Children assisted in the various oc 


cupations, the preparation of food, shelter, 
and clothing, and to round off a most excel 
lent education for them, only a meager ac 
thre neces 


quaintance with the R's was 


sary. Life on a remote farm to-da) 
exhibits many of the characteristics of pio 
neering times, but the mail order of the de 
partment store robs it of much « 
educative value. 


Tolstoi in ‘‘ What is Art’’ recognizes to 


the full the value of widespread craftsman 


ship. He says: 

Another difference (between present and fu 
ture art) will be that art will not be produced by 
professional artists receiving payment for their 
work and engaged on nothing else besides their 


art. The art of the future will be produced by all 
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the members of the community who feel the need 


of such activity, but they will occupy themselves 


with art only when they feel such need 


The artist of the future will live the common 
life of man, earning his subsistence by some kind 
of labor. The fruits of that highest spiritual 


strength which passes through him he will try to 
share with the greatest possible number of people, 
for in such transmission to others of the feelings 
that have arisen in him, he will find his happiness 
The artist of the future will be 
whose chief 
eould 
give them only in exchange for a certain payment. 
the temple of 
the fu- 


and his reward. 


unable to understand how an artist, 


delight is in the wide diffusion of his works, 


Until the dealers are driven out, 
art will not be a temple. Sut the art of 


ture will drive them out. 


William Morris, the 


apostle of craftsmanship, writes in ‘‘ News 


In similar strain, 
from Nowhere’’ and in many of his other 
numerous writings. 

In a somewhat uneasy way modern edu- 
cators are beginning to understand that an 
education divoreed from erafts is after all 
only half an education. Factory life and 
the department store have destroyed the 


practical arts. Such was their educative 
value that they must be reintroduced into 
school. The modern manual training and 
household arts movement in schools is the 
beginning of what will ultimately become 


Not 


to train carpenters and blacksmiths, as the 


a world-wide practise in education. 


prostituted vocational education has for its 
And 


this ideal receives scientific support from 


aim, but to make men and women. 


modern psychology. It is now realized that 
a motor edueation, best obtained through 
the practise of craftsmanship, is absolutely 
necessary to the fullest mental develop- 
Without a 


speech and language itself are denied us. 


ment. motor edueation even 

So teachers are beginning to base their 
practise more and more on creative oceupa- 
tions. The creative spirit, the spirit of 
craftsmanship, must be kept alive in our 


children if they are to develop into proper 
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men and women; if civilization itself is to 
be maintained. 

PETER SANDIFORD 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


BUILDING THE NEW CIVILIZATION’ 


America 


to the needs of national 


WAR-MODIFIED education in means 
an education sensitive 
development. War-moditied 
the child to train himself spiritually as the 
War-modiftied 


results in a surrender of personal 


education helps 
patriot and lover of his kind. 
education 
rights in favor of the greatest of all rights 
that of free 
spirit of America. 

Red Cross 
school children warriors of merey, soldiers of 
The War 


Savings Societies enlist the schools as a finan- 


cooperation in the service of the 


The Junior activities make the 


healing, volunteers of helpfulness. 
cing agent of the war, as economic factors in 


and the 


problem of justice enthroned upon victory, as 


the solution of the nation’s world’s 


the bodyguard of the home, safeguarding its 
welfare, as builders in one of the world’s great 
efforts. 
of the intensive extension of the 


est constructive These are examples 
functions of 


and 


modifies, in 


the school into the public service, their 


relation to the course of study 
large measure, the subject matter to be taught. 

War-modified Geography May well be called 
* War-transformed Geography.” History be- 
7 illustrated by the 
It traces 
the relation between the psychology and biol- 
ogy of the 
cludes a study of the religious, philosophie and 


comes a search for causes 


ic events of the last four years. 
various warring nations and in- 
artistic development of the races who stand 
for the clashing national faiths of the hostile 
peoples: History, philisophy, psychology and 
sociology are seen to be but parts of a many 
faceted human study, and all are fused in the 
flame of an intellectual 
to the ideals for which the free peoples are 


and moral devotion 


fighting. 


Taught in this way, these subjects are 


1 Address of the president of the National Edu 
Pittsburgh meeting, July 1, 


eation Association, 


1918, 
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studies in patriotism. Taught in this way.  ency The Commission of the N Edu 
ey must result in a practical civic demon cation Association § that is be entrusted 
tration of love of country, and thus ensur wit] s duty mak ? rt dur 
guaranteeing of democracy in the vears meeting, 1 the commiss vs its 
are to come. before vou proof of devotion to vour 
The great dream of human brotherhood, _ terests, the interests of the teaching professi 
rown upon the screen of history by the God at large. and to the welfare of th iret 
nations when the Americat re} ublie was the vorld 
orn, can only come true in full splendor of This Nat Program for Education dk 
versal application through the instrum: t! 
ity of all the human beings living under tl LT 
American fl g, and this instrumentality can ~ I é St 
ly be thus perfected by the development of 2. 7 s y 
e schools to the full measure of their op eachers 
portunity for service. Straight thinking, The importanes . CGE Ss Ture 
ean living hard work jovful play and aie : 7 
mighty loving must characterize the individ oe : , ; 


ual citizen and the collective action of all the 


tizenry in a republic, and it is the mission ¢ , mpulsory ¢ ; : 
f war-modified education to produce this in- 7. The necessity for a national depart 
dividual type and collective development. cation and national cooperation with the s s 
The nationalization of education, as a part n strengthening the pul schools 
f its war-modification, is a problem pressing This program has been pre] ired at at 
r solution. f a large expenditur labor dt . 
It must be evident to all thinking people the part of the commission Tt is ty 
that public education should have the dignity, bution to war-modified education It ext 
power and prestige that comes from national a part at least, of the way in hich the new 
recognition. But it is also clearly necessary civilization ist be built It sum a to ite 
to preserve a proper balance between national iid the tl } gy peopl ft this ad ther 
and local authority in the administration of allied countries. It cooperates with the far 
educational affairs. Vis ed loval led me nd vome! ot 
The allied countries let down educational Great Brit Ir e and | d offers 
safeguards at the beginning of the war. When assistance tf l ll receive gratefu d 
the painful effects of the nineteen-fourteen from ring to trained King 
relaxation of educational standards began to and loving ser ‘ mn behaltl of the l 
be apparent, England and France nerved Phi IITs ECL TIN psc ul fartlu 
themselves to undertake a reconstruction of fluence mninhed ternat lucat 
their educational systems, hugely expensive in ideals and practises. It fores the e1 
ts demands upon both the time and purse ol tive li t nh eae nation Ca VOrK best 
these countries. through ed tion ( ids. |] t 
Let us learn from their mistakes, as well as character building is the acid test of edu 
profit by their glorious and patriotic devotion tion in any t and that i ivation 
to the ideals of democracy. can ¢ ne o1 throug vorid exaltation 
The National Education Association, rec the meaning and practise of t wust reality 
ognizing the changes that must be brought t t we call educat . The commission is 
t of the mmon good. It is the 


about in American education as a result of the the serva 
war, has undertaken the mighty task of pre- extension of your n, your powers, your 
paring a national program, this program zeal acrifics ir ability to build 

having been necessitated by the war emerg 
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this COMM Iss is the greatest achievement Oo! 


the educ ational year of nineteen-seventeen and 


It is alse 


fulfillment of 


eightee ya prophecy of still greater 


‘ 


advance for thi which you will 


be largely responsible. 

But in additional ways, the association feels 
It has been used as the transmitting 
and it 


rejoices 1n the fact that no appe il for national 


honored 


medium of the government’s shes, 


1 


service has gone unheeded by this great body 

The sense of unity between the members of 
the teaching profession of the several states and 
the National Education Association 


extended and quickened during 


has been 
the past year 


Kven in the remote places of our land, the 


teachers have come to feel that there is a 


body through which they can speak, in which 


they can funetion, by which they may mak 
their needs known, to which they can offer 
service and thereby extend their patriotic 
effort for the welfare of the nation. 
Friends, peace must be won under the 
shadow of victorious swords. It can only 


come through the triumph of the armies of the 
free nations on the battlefield. It can be re- 
tained only by a war-modified education which 
will be able to contribute to the majestic struc- 
the 


must be 


ture of new civilization. Through edu- 


cation developed the qualities that 


make for the immortality of nations. By edu- 
the fruits of a 
the 


and sacrifice and to it it 


cation must be safeguarded 


righteous war. For education nation 


must give must pay 
homage. 

As supreme builders of the new civilization 
I greet you. From the mount of vision, to 
which this association has climbed, it can see 
the promised land of fruitful service. Enter 
in and possess it in the name of the childhood 
of the world, that the new civilization may be 
born of an impulse and developed through a 
process that will guarantee its immortality. 

As the bloody tlower of war becomes trans- 
muted into the rose of the dawn of a new day, 


let us fit ourselves to live worthily under the 


sunlight of the transformed era. Let the 
heralds of the dawn be the teachers of the 
world. Let us prepare ourselves for the tri- 


umph of a nobler citizenship. Let us know 


; 
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that the creation of such a citizenship is our 
coronation. 


Mary C 


our privilege, our 


BRADFORD 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


MILITARY TRAINING AT 
UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBIA 


announces the 
] 


ympulsory 


CoL_umMBIA UNIVERSITY full 
] 


military 


plans for introducing ¢ 
and for enrolling all students of the 
> Officers Traini 


at Columbia next fall. 


training 
college in the R serve ng Corps 
to be put into op 

Details of the 


demic, 


ration 
plan to coordinate the aca- 
athletic training have 
formulated by Dean Hawkes, Colonel 
John P. Finley, U. S. A., retired, who will be 
professor of military science and tactics, 
Meylan, 


of the gymnasium, who will introduce the new 


athleties 


military and 


be en 


and 
Professor George L. medical director 


ideas in mass and _ play found by 
ranee to be invaluable for war 

All physically fit students of Columbia Col- 
lege must take military training next season. 
This means that about 850 men will be in uni- 
form, including even students who are taking 
courses preliminary to their work in profes- 
sional schools. 

Under the plan formulated every student, 


department of 


unless specially excused by the 
physical education, will be required to take 
every week two hours of physical education 


supplementary to his military training. In 
so far as is practicable a student will have an 
opportunity to meet this requirement by par- 
ticipating in the sport or sports in which he is 
interested. But no student offer 


most may 


his work on a team as an equivalent until he 
has passed what will be known as the 


A test.” This 


high jump of 3 feet 10 inches, a bar vault of 


* group 
test requires him to make a 
+ feet 6 inches, a rope climb of 20 feet and 
one lap on an indoor track, 176 yards in 25 
Tests will be October and 


Students who fail to pass will enroll in 


seconds. held in 
May. 
physical education classes. 

The plan proposes to take men who are not 
physically fit and make them physically fit. 
It 1s estimated that the percentage of students 
fit for military service can be doubled by the 
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io 
‘ a stuce passes grouy von : 
\ must registe t t vs « 
g events: Football, soccer football, cross : S 
! door track, boxi1 wrestling dispens Rig 
$ sses in track and field sports for e off 
I basketball nu rt handball I ” 
- r \ hastics Sp) i 
phys ly s ( 1 ( 
( titute an infantry unit. senior : | 
: tesel Othcers Training 
tT wounded 
THE STUDENTS’ ARMY TRAINING CORPS i 
War Department a r ~ low 











for doctors, engineers, chemists and the like, 


as to make that course advisable. 
The Students’ Army Training Corps will be 
red by the ¢ Education 


| Training of the 


‘ommittee on 
War Department, 


if the train 


section 


which will function as a 
branch of the war plans 


Competent ofh 


Instruction 
division of the General Staff. 
non-commissioned officers will be as- 
signed to the various institutions to carry on 

To supple- 
War Depart 


ment three special summer training camps are 


the work of military instruction. 


ment the officers assigned by the 


being held to train a limited number of picked 
members of the faculties of the 


that they 


students and 


Institutions s will be able 


various 


} 


the work instruction 


Plattsburg, 


of m litary 
held at 
Illinois, 


to assist in 
These camps are 
New York: Fort 
Presidio, California, for sixty days beginning 
July 18. 

The 
military and collegiate training, 
the 
army for highly trained men, is so great 
War 


colleges, Councils of 


being 


Sheridan, and 


importance of this plan for combined 
if we are to 
rf the 
that 
the 


and other patri 


meet in future the urgent needs 


Department earnestly requests 


Defense, 


the 


otie societies to cooperate in bringing it to the 
attention of the young men of the country and 
to do their part to make it a 


in urging them 


success. 
THE STUDY OF AMERICANIZATION 

is financing a 

The 


Burns, 


THe Carnegie Corporation is 


plan for the study of Americanization. 
the office of Allen T 


of studies. has been besieged with in 


‘ormation on various groups of 


foreign born or on suitable methods of tack 


ling this or that specific task of Americaniza 


t n, ar d also with offers of he p. 


The first difficulty was that of agreeing on a 


definition of Americanization—so as to com 


bat from the outset that narrowing 


of the process which ealls for a 


interpre 
tation suppres- 
sion of everything that is not of purely Ameri 
whether it be language, cus 
life. <A first 


of the committee of studies says: 


can derivation, 


views of printed an- 


toms or 
nouncement 


Americanization is the uniting of new with na 


tive-born Americans in fuller common understand 
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means of self 


of all. suc! 


ing and appreciation to secure by 


highest welfare 


government the 


Americanization should 


po 


produce no unchangeable 


itical, domestic and economic regime delivered 


once for all to the fathers, but a growing and 
broadening national life, inclusive of the best, 
wherever found. With all our rich heritages 


Americanism will develop best through a mutua 
giving and taking of contributions from both 
newer and older Americans in the interest of the 


common weal. 


The membership of the advisory ¢ 
of Theodore Roosevelt, John M. Glen 
John Graham Brooks and John A. Voll, pres 
dent of the National Glass Bottk 


Che staff of 


sists 


’ *. . 
Blows rs 


4 _ 9 ae ‘ 
Association. specialists, with the 


subjects to which they will give attent 


consists of the following: 


iperintendent of 


Frank V. Thompson, elected s 
schools, Boston Schooling of the 
Robert E. 


of Chicago 


Immigrant 
Park, professor of sociology, University 


Press and Theater); S. P. Breeke 
ridge, assistant professor of household administra 
Chicago Adjustment of 
Grace Abbott, 
United States 
Legal Protection and Correction 
chief for Women in 
Michael M. Davis, Jr., director, Boston Dispensary 
Health Standards and Care John P. 
torial staff, Harper and Brothers (Naturalizati 
Political Life William M. Lei 
fessor of political science, Toledo Univ: rsity I 
dustrial and Amalgamation); Herbert 
A. Miller, professor of sociology, 
Heritages 
Haynes, director, War Camp Community Service, 
New York City (Neighborhood Agencies); P. A 
Speek, head of tion, Library of ¢ 
Developments); C. C. Williamson, 
New York Municipal Ret 


Information, Statisties a1 


tion, University of 


Homes and Family Life direct¢ 
of Child 


ment of Li 


Labor Division, Depart 
ubor 
Industry 


also associate 


Gavit, ¢ 


serson 


and 
Economie 


Treatment of Immigrant Rowland 


Russian se: 
gress (Rural 
former librarian of the 
erence’ Library 


Bibliography 


THE SALARIES OF NEW YORK CITY TEACHERS 


War-TIME bonuses of $60 and $100 annually 


for some 7,000 of the lesser paid teachers i 


the public schools have been approved by th 
Board of Education, the members having voted 
to place the report of its special salary com 
mittee before President Somers and Acting 


City Superintendent William McAndrew wit! 
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} 5 ae 
ses ‘ 

: : , 
estal =} I see neat 
lary of $1,000 was reached by 
tt The board 1s . 
od If adjusting the salar 

ryie’Te I \ ~ tr) 

>] S I nmit 
has been given the natter 
! compensatio f the 
é Pending the adoption of 
es and the securing of inds 


he present year. The auditor 


aximum amount of money which 
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Paine B. Hua f ( is l I Art kK. Mont rs di 
N . \tl W. Va s i story, g r t 1 : 
t ilty in t du Cyrus H. Fis ssistant professor b 
f Uy rsity Wi g emistry 1 Andr W. Sellards, 
Vir t Prof r C. BS. - professor of tro] med ‘ 
( 
\1 | rsiti \l 3 
\s del} granted f Instru 
1 Dr. J. I e B r, princely Henry O. S iC. O. Wisler 
G N S t 1 for department ! r 
d $ Ni York Stat 
Dr. Amos S. Hersu f Blooming Brage Canal; Wells I. Bem the depat 
Ind _ : nobis Indiat descriptive geometry 1 dr ng 
| ersit nd re ed authority "Ss" struction work at the 
ree all s been given lea { rleston port tern Dr. W. W. Turner, 
1 year trom the university to go t ft department of botar statin 
\\ neton, D. ¢ to d vork for e Car I the equipment d Signal 
Foundat preliminary to peace nego Corps; Professor Cross d ad 
tiat that come with tl end of the ent of fine arts tered ser 
Amer n Red Cross in Italy; Professor 
Saale! ear of the departn t marine 
Professor Li CarRoLL MARSHALL, gineering for the period of the war, in order 
ck f senior ¢ ore nd also of the ‘ t he may take wu — : ial 4] 
sc] f ¢ merece and administrat f the _ Fleet Corporatio 
i rsits ; 4 ) is beer ippointed 
I depart nt | il eco! extend ( I ‘ I t vear 
P) ssor Nett Y Universit 
( T r \ ted to 1 I l d 
HEN C.3 rmel rof I : a4 inane f 34. ; 
} rsit ptured when t eee ae diieiati 
(; ‘ d \| | ds Ber] ] 0 s director the Amer 17 
| od rding to word received 17) —_ . hs : 
State D ! t from t S] sh . D Bow : ; 
B The despatch said he had di d ; Fr ; 
ecd ad ved T \ y 
, d I ries der ft 
e 4 , Py SS Hy Bi EI r 4 I 
! f Ne s ted 
Miss Ha \ Li ecretary t 
ry; Ww os sl re eet m m depat t U1 
r of the schools of Trento 
N. J ! on July 9 Miss Long ) Euias J. Duras s | 
vas ted t ucceed Herman ¢ s M 
\l i sculptor resigned when the . Dr. Durand was n 
refused to accept as ift a war statue tructor Cornell, and since 1910 has held 
! A caved ssors University of Missou 
lus following appointments have been mad Dr. T. Braitsrorp Ropertson, formerly | 
t Harvard University: Charles T. Brues, as fessor of mistry and pharma gy 
sistant professor of economic entomology; University ( fornia, has beer 
James Ford, assistant professor of social ethics; pointed professor of biochemistry Uni 
Harold J. Laski, Edmond E. Lincoln, Cloyd versity of Toront Also, Professor J. J. R 
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regular service: Russell T. Green Jr., Com 


eree Agnes C. Ruggeri, Juli: R 


ichma 31 
High School; Edwin F. Baldwin, Frederick d1 
R. Beygrau, and Mark I. Markett, Commer 
Agnes W. Ennis and Elias E Gold, Washing 
Irving High School; Louis Brand and Ed 
ird M. Williams, Morris High School 
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We |} hat liberty of the press 1 ¢ I 
po t il s s S are essent ] I Vet ire 
mainas t i-hea dl race ipa I I e 
so | gments on national and ernatior 
fair We also believe that only by showing 

solve to mainta freedom at home can we } 

ul! th ‘ ire fighting , 
Ot ne wi l 

I right ely to discuss the far reaching prol 

tha Ww « ifront mankind must he Lil¢ 

he st e any real unity and cor rd an 

I prison a ma whose honesty fon 

tegrit\ f character can not be questions 
Will not ease he ension that is already felt 
many quarters 


We learn from the Journa 
Medical Association that the voc 
the 


founded for the care of war victims, and whos 


ot 


membership comprises the best known men 


bers of the allied and neutral colonies, cele- 


brated recently the second anniversary of the 


foundation of the oldest of its five establish- 


l’Eeole de 


du Grand Palais. 


| 


ments: rééducation 


On this téte was 


occasion a 


held at the Grand for the 


the school at which were present the profes 


former students, the members of the 


Administration of the 


SOrTS, 
Council of union, 


gates from other educational schools of 


other es- 
Maison 


ricultural school 


union, and the resident pupils of the 


tablishments, at the Debilly, 
Blanche, Invalides and the ag 
Import 


by M. L 


strators 


quai 


at Juvisy ant addresses were ma 


them idislas Kone, one of 


adm I 


st irted with eight co ate- 


liers of reeducation, the school now has twenty- 


five; the number of students has increased in 
two vears from thirty-nine to 350, and sines 
its foundation, 1,592 wounded and disabled 
soldiers have been given vocational training. 


But that is not all. By its influential con- 


industrial and commercial circles, 


nections in 
the union has also helped these people to se- 
cure advantageous employment or start in a 
modest business for themselves. One maimed 


soldier, for example, a former mechanician, is 


of the American 
‘ational schools 


union of foreign colonies in France, 


professionelle 


students of 


W assistant director of ; inema film 


ondon, with a salary of 


t cantonments were accepted recent 
have been more than a thousand ap; tions 
r entrance t these rmv 8s < irs 
since the government sent t ts cal r 
student nurses. The majority those off 
g their services ve been college ne 
women with a complete high-school educati 
The training units will be assigned, it is 
pected, during the present month. Each u 
ll number 25 or 30 student nurses and 
be supe rvised by an accredited and mpetent 
nursing instructor and by a trained wom 
who will be responsible for the physical l 


fare and recreation. 


Tut 
written Secretary Balmer of th: 
Board of Edueation tl 
ided not to 


Surgeon-General of the 


+ 


City 
partment has dee 
hattan Trade School for Girls for u 
hospital because there wv 
for educatio 


building tl at was needed 


Ir is stated in 


unt 


the year just closed is ¥: 


previous year, $20,000 | 


the amount which will be available ne 
Che 
and 


rural schools 


distribution amour 


recent 
was distributed among 


room schools, gra 


Ore 


and consolidated graded schools. For t 


the aid for t 


to $150: for the 


room rural schools, state 


year was from $30 


ols, trom #50 to 8500; for the 


m $155 ) Doo 


dated graded s« hools, fro 


largest proportion of the fund exper 


this way goes to the western counties 


state, for two reasons: first, because 


their schoo 


larger number of 


as no wisi to tak 


2 OOO mor 


three cla 


a mu 


Is classify 





ss than 
Xt year 


sO” (MM) 


he past 
graded 
‘ons 
0. l} 
ided 


of t 
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gs of the state d rtment; s 1 st 3 
stribution 1s somewhat proport to r i 
nounts whik the districts t selves | g 
i the tax rates are gher I t i 
rt of the stat The last gis 
st doubled the sum t rt 1 
( VY in stat 1 t ru! : : 
ge the amount from $120,000 for the a 
‘ riod up to $225,000 for t é I 
r ; 
lents New ¥ 
; } 
Ps Te : ; () 
i I . t mad l 
H M. Barnes, of New 3 1 Mis ts ane 
( f Sparta N. ( 
’ 1 f 4 a a - N 
S 1 Year Dav Divis ' . 
, a ; \ 
; t ‘ T regist! I 
r bx It = _ a 


! Ou revist1 ot 
111 
DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
PEDAGOGY VERSUS MATRIMONY \ 
( : g grew 
I hild | t mai 
;, aad tee ton 5 lel is ala tion , — 
th their profess ! es WV H 
1 of dre ‘] I so tl : sting 
! lost successful u ! 
: virtues along tl rithmet 
thos whom the ma il ins $ 
gest e mating ipul se d desire for : 
rhood is also strongest, and in a pro y ; 
selected group ot te ers 1 especially | : 1 











tive, the more attractive women marry 


Phe 


taught, 


and settle down in homes of their own. 


result is that our children are often 


Cape cially In the 


upper grades, by unfeminine 


women and unmasculine men. So 


Is not true, 


it is perhaps a yet more dangerous 


eondition: for the single woman in the neign 


thirty who is attractive, who has a 


strong desire for wifehood and motherhood, 


is unduly stimulating to the older boys, as is 


mgly masculine man who is unmar- 


aiso a str 


ried upon the older girls of the seventh and 


eighth grades or high school. 


At present teaching is a continuous sele: 


tion of the unfit In order to be really 


cessful the teacher must be well, 


physically 


maternal, socially attractive and gifted with a 


considerable energy and enthusiasm. It is 


just these qualities which make her most at 


tractive and which bring her opportunities of 


marriage. Because teachers of this type ar 


and 


most desirous of mother} ood and a home . 


because they possess those qualities whicl 
make them most attractiv thev are the ones 
who are first married, and the ones wl i 
left behind are on the average the ones who art 
not quite so motherly or home-loving, wl r 
not quite so well or attractive in personality 


and physique. 


It has been argued that married wome 
ought to retire, that unmarried women might 


have a chance. But this argument will be less 


] 


and less in evidence after this war, because 


dozens of professions that have been closed to 


women will be open, and teaching will no 
longer have that monopoly that it has had 


before. It may be necessary to retain the mar 


ried teachers in order to keep the ranks of the 


full. In 


teacher to marry adds a new dignity to the 


profession any case, to permit the 


pro 
fession, because it allows her to lead a normal 


life. As such it will tend to keep in 


fession its stronger and more attractive 


mem 


bers and to draw into it in the future those 


who represent the best type of women. It 


must lead inevit ibly to the teaching body being 


a more influential group than they would 


otherwise have been. 


Of course many women remain unmarried 
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and continue to teach not 


unmarriageable, but 
higher than those with whom they are throw? 


or because they have assumed the re 


ty of the care of brothers and sisters or p 
euts, or because they have not had sufficient 
social opportunities; and many of thes 


ana 


} l }] 4 
women would have made the best of Wives 
mothers if circumstances had been otherwis« 
They are th Sait of the « 


arth, but thev ar 


We regret that teachers retire from the 


} ] 
have little 


work so young, but I 


an average the young, vigorous teache rs if 
West are quite as effective in their influe 
up child development as the more matur 
maiden ladies of the East The young er Teac 


ers Oh an average are more maternal 


1 more vigorous outlook upon life. 

We may rightly ask if it is right to set befor 
our adolescent girls is their model the unn 
ried woman. Not having found th tur 

itlet r her affections in marriage, she is 
to express it in abnormal ways. We reg 

race suicide of our American stock 
t t we are leaving the increase tf lImMmig 
tion and the children of immigrants. But we 
( not anticipate that gir will g nu 
tr ning for the home or any QT t sig 
ir feeling toward motherhood while thi 
teachers are old maids 

Mrs. Browning says in “ Aurora Leig 

No perfect artist is developed here from 
imperfect woman,” and she might quit : 


well have said “ No perfect teacher” as artist 


teacher must be allowed to live 


life The situation does not seem to pres 
any unusual difficulties. 
Suppose a young woman after two or thre 


training takes her 


After two y« 


years of normal] 


hrst pos 


tion at twenty. “ars she desires 
to marry, but the swain of her choice is unabl 
to support her according to the standards sh¢ 


has come to desire, and she knows that the 
school board will discharge he r if she marries 
She feels, also, that after having spent tw r 
three or four years in preparation she can not 
ifford to retire after only two or three years of 


teaching. 
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ve 
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tur trom el ) rot thar ‘ i \ ’ = 
er ise get d thie scho | vil sairu rr l 
} 
teacher w s above the rage i SEN 
" - ri ‘ 
neg a d « t ency. Her nflue ( n DboVs B y< 
d girls alike will be more \ some tha i 
could have been had s t been married l 
She will do nyustice » her home, tor she nen W . 
2 
n leave after her husband has gone in th with ¢hild :; 


morning, and long before he has returned s 


f 


can be there to greet him go va UM , 
One of our most serious social evils grov Tt scho 


ut of the idleness of middle-class womer previously vey thea heat 4 


[This idleness leads to much gossip and i: strongest 
trigue and is most unwholesome. During thes the school and 
early years, it is not evident that the man r Sainers. 


ives from marriage more than the woman, Under : 





he owes to he r any more support t} al ( me a pr 6 aac = er? 








and it can retain its attrac 
members. 
tude of school boards is changing, 
w employing married women. 
A number of prominent educator 
sentiment as 


nerally favorable. 


lal Journa Is ge 


Henry S. 


DEMOCRATIZING EDUCATION 


Ar the present time the name “ democratic ” 
is a term to conjure with; and any educational 
scheme that takes to itself this designation can 
be launched with 


prejudice in its 


full assurance of an initial 


favor. Of course there are 


two conceptions of democracy in education. 


According to one view, a truly democratic 
program demands that there be offered to each 
student the opportunity to pursue such studies 
as will bring him to his best. The other view 
so circum- 
the 


average or 


ideal a curriculum 
take s 


presents as its 


scribed that it into account only 


immediate commercial needs of the 
mediocre student. 

It does not require any very careful scrutiny 
to reveal the fact that the public-school system 
of America is becoming rapidly democratized 
in this those 
rejoice in this development there are doubtless 


second sens and who 


among 


multitudes who would not hesitate to justify 
their fe frank state- 
ment of their belief that what is 


ling of satisfaction by a 
. good 


enough” for one is good enough for another, 


} 


and that the open door of opportunity for a 


talented minority is likely to foster invidious 
‘class distinctions.” 

Though not necessarily indorsing the social 
creed herein implied, many educational lead- 
ers of the day are lending the weight of their 
same sort of democ- 
Indeed it is quite the 
the fact that the 
present curriculum is framed to suit the pro- 


influence in favor of the 
ratizing of the schools. 
vogue to “wake up” to 
gram of the few students who are going on to 
college, with secant regard for the immediate 
commercial needs of the many who have other 
plans in view. 


Even men like Dr. Snedden and Dr. Eliot 
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supper rt to this movement, 


+} + 
that 


are giving strong 
albeit in 
considerable 


such a diplomatic way there is 


danger that the casual reader 


will not realize exactly what they are doing. 


though stressing the need for a 


For exalmpie, 


revision of the high-school curriculum that 
would give far wider scope to vocational train 


ing, Dr. Snedden is quoted as saying: 


The holds that the school in 


some form or other must include opportunities for 


writer secondary 


ijueation, but he does not for a mo- 


that the 


schools should in the slightest degree be allowed to 


voeational e 


ment admit fostering of vocational 


diminish the interest in and efforts towards better 
and 


are willing to devote themselves to it.1 






liberal general edueati 


on, as on 


And despite the relentless warfare which he 
continually wages against the classics, Dr. 
Eliot recently has put himself on record in the 


following terms: 


I recommend that Latin and Greek continue to 


be taught in all secondary schools, supported by 


taxation, endowme nt, or fees, which can afford to 


ay the required salaries. 


On the surface, both of these statements 


seem to urge generous provision for the needs 


of students of the humanistic type; yet in 


each case there is appended a limitation which 


nullifies what has gone before. Dr. Snedden 


would encourage liberal education “ as long as 
pupils are willing to devote themselves to it”; 
and Dr. Eliot that 
Latin be taught 
can afford to pay the required salaries.” 


Greek and 


in secondary schools “ 


recommends 


which 


Here is the crux of the whole matter. Dr. 
Snedden 


words when he says 


certainly makes an apt choice of 


as students are 


‘as long 
” For we 
the 


The pupil has spread be- 


willing to devote themselves to it. 


age of free election even in 


are in an 
secondary school. 
fore him a wide range of subjects; and though 


he has not attained to an age where he can 


judge of comparative ultimate values, still he 
is left very much to his own devices in ar- 


ranging a program of studies for himself. 


Any subject reputed to be “hard” is black- 
1 Journal of Education, March 8, 1917, p. 266. 
2 Thirteenth Bulletin of the 
Association of New England, p. 27. 


Annual Classical 
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forthwith, unless it is represented by a renders the tet 


ularly talented and attractive teacher nsecure: tor 


this is the actual state of the case no eo 


ns will deny; and under such a régime the school t 


is no guarantee that the students who for the few 


pursue the humanistic course with profit begun in th 


ve found “ willing ” to submit to that dis- made wors 


e. And if such studies are little sup leaders who pr 


1, how long will it be in many schools be son the virtues 


it is found that small classes are “too ex cation and ex 


all high-school students must be handled their proltessiol 
institution; and the curriculum must = opportunity sl 
d enough to meet all needs Opening of scholastik 
random a state high-school directory, the Whatever 1 
ls upon a typieal eas Here is a town leaders ar . 
school enrolling 162 students It P 4 vand 
e van 
r-vear nsatitut ’ nd the first-vear ' f 
ey Tor 
ner} S numbers ++ y ) rm The ‘ 
foster “ unde 
irriculum embraces t following sub 
t is true t 
, ‘ yf ¢ 
Commer il ee s History that the ¢ 
tics Drawing : 
Inv spe il TY 
Science Industrial Art 


t t 
~ 

Y 

»§ 
um 


ne of 


hich 


require sustained and hard application. This 


ry Home Eeon ies oO 
sh Bookkeeping M at of a 


o his own devices, the student will be 


ve” to be maintained ider recognit 


difficulty at this point can best be shown the igh-sel 
‘ting a concrete case Only the largest Working tl 
3 ft cours eaAy nt n several hic t at | 2 


ls of various types. In most cities and there would see 


Stenography and Type writ) 


leven subjects to mak eo 


rogram. Fifty students with the maxi It 


Ss eas ( 
f four choices would give two hundred point out the 1 
nrollments. These divided among the  jijgh-school cot 
subjects would provide an average al through the ir 


t of less than twenty for each study 


it is not to be xpected, of course, that 


the enrollment will be thus evenly distributed. all f these t 


follow a natural impulse to choose the 
i , ve , : 

least resistance, avoiding the subjects Ri 
are abstract in their nature and which 4, 
giving over the 


} 


Note, for example, what has already taker to applied rm 


in 


. 1 : ’ 
the case of Greek. neglect of the 1 
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from which we hope to recruit the intellectual 
leaders of the next generation ¢ 
H. C. Nutting 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR FRENCH STUDENTS 

AnD Society: At 
Guth, I 
Kelly, the ex- 


Eprror oF ScHoon 
the request of President 
written a letter to Robert L. 
ecutive secretary of The Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, calling his attention to the fact 


To THE 
have just 


that Goucher College is not mentioned in the 
list of colleges published in Scnoot anp So- 
CleTY under date of July 6 that have agreed 
to award scholarships to two French students 
for next vear. Goucher College was among 
the very first that aecepted the proposition of 
the Association of American Colleges through 
Will vou kindly, therefore, see that 


Goucher is given credit along with the other 


Dr. Kelly. 


colleges of the country mentioned in ScHoou 
AND Society who have agreed to award scholar- 
ships to French students for next year. 
Rita A. Row.rina, 
Secretary to the President 


QUOTATIONS 
HOME RULE FOR THE NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS 
encouraging signs that the De- 
partment of Education will be allowed to enjoy 
Home Rule. 


of Estimate and the Board of Education over 


THERE are 
The quarrel between the Board 


the control and application of school funds is 
likely to be ended and the financial independ- 
ence of the Department of Education com- 


pletely recognized by the city authorities. 
This is the proper interpretation to be placed 
on the discussion in the Board of Estimate on 
June 14, when President Alfred E. Smith, of 
the Board of 


favor of the enforcement of the new state law 


Alderman, declared himself in 
of education. The question arose over a test 
case relating to the payment of janitors whose 
money had been withheld by the Board of Esti- 
mate for the action of the Board of Aldermen 
under the former law. The Board of Educa- 
tion insisted that it had the sole right to pass 
on the case. Under the former city régime 
such a request from the Board of Education 
Board of 


would have been ignored, but this 
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Estimate wishes to know what the law is and 
what are the legal rights of the Board of Edu- 
cation and its employees. President Smith 
showed that he had studied the law and evi- 
denced a perfect understanding of the meas- 
He advised the Estimate to 
grant the request and pointed out that the 


ure, Board of 
board was within its legal rights under the new 
law. The discussion which followed indicated 
that President Smith was embodying the opin- 
ions of the majority of his colleagues. 

It the Board of Estimate will stick to Mr. 
Smith and support him in this position, teach 
ers, authorities of the system and all citizens 
who were harassed and hampered by the reac- 
tionary course pursued by the former Board 
of Estimate will owe him and his colleagues a 
debt of gratitude. In his interpretation of the 
state educational law, Acting State Commis- 
sioner Finegan expressed the opinion of the 
entire public school system of New York City, 
when he said in the following pointed lan- 
guage: “* Very much of the trouble and fric- 
tion in the administration of the school affairs 
in New York City during recent years has 
been due to the action of the municipal officers 
attempting to control the school system, and 
to determine educational policies by the au- 
thority which such officers improperly and il- 
legally exercised in the appropriation of funds 
for school purposes.” 

Dr. Finegan makes it clear that the legisla 
ture in enacting the bill intended to confer 
financial independence on school authorities 
and President Smith took the ground that that 
intent was clear and should remove all doubts 
on the subject. In the interpretation there 
are certain passages quoted from the law which 
prove the correctness of this view. Some of 


them are: 


The responsibility for the operation and man- 
agement of the publie schools of New York City 
is specifieally defined and definitely placed upon 
the Board of 
by such (municipal 
ing effect upon the Board of Education. 


Education. Regulations prescribed 
officers have no legal or bind- 
The law 
did not confer upon municipal officers any power 
whatever in relation to the administration of the 
schools. There is not a syllable in the law which 


confers upon the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
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cance of the school as an educational institu- 
tion, both in the present and in the future. 
If this point of view had been adopted the 
author would searcely have given us the some- 
what uncertain and equivocal treatment of the 
problem of moral education which he offers. 
He would have emphasized that moral educa- 
tion is merely the ideal aspect of social edu- 
cation; that the approach to it must be there- 
fore dominantly through the social sciences; 
and that ethics is born through the perception 
of social needs, which social knowledge reveals. 
The whole question of the curriculum would 
accordingly have been handled in a less tra- 
ditional manner. Nor would the author have 
failed, if this had been his point of view, to 
emphasize, in this time of national crisis, the 
need of a true national system of education, to 
insure national unity and progress. 

Many minor criticisms might be made of the 
book which would also emphasize the need of 
grounding such a work upon a more care- 
fully worked out sociology and social psychol- 
ogy. For illustration, the author is all too 
ready to ascribe certain social situations to 
“instinct,” when the explanation is obviously 
more complex. He even uses the word in- 
stinect in an objectionable scientific way, when 
he speaks of the colonization of the New World 
being furthered “ by a powerful manifestation 
of the religious instinct” (p. 196). This is 
surely as unscientific as it would be to explain 
anything social through a manifestation of the 
“political instinct” or the “industrial in- 
stinct.” 
however, the book is remarkably free from the 
is to be 
hoped that it will have a wide reading among 
all interested in education, for its effect upon 
fail to be 


In spite of such sociological slips, 


more serious sociological errors. It 


our educational system can not 
wholesome. 
Cuartes A. ELLwoop 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE RELIABILITY OF READING TESTS 


With the development of methods for meas- 
uring achievement in school subjects, it is be- 
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coming an increasingly important problem to 
determine the accuracy and reliability with 
which the various tests and scales actually 
measure the particular capacities which they 
are designed to measure. Two fundamental 
questions must be raised with regard to each 
measuring device: (1) Does the test or seal 
actually measure the achievement in the par- 
ticular field for which it is designed, and (2) 
how accurately does it measure the particular 
attainments concerned? The first problem in- 
volves a further consideration of several minor 
questions such as (a) is it necessary to meas- 
ure directly and specifically all the phases of 
accomplishment in a given school subject in 
order to obtain a reliable measurement of a 
pupil’s attainment in that field as a whole, or 
(b) is it just as reliable to measure one or two 
functions which may be highly correlated with 
the other abilities within that field? 
ample, if we should wish to measure the height 


For ex 


of trees of a certain species, we might actually 
measure their height or we might measure, 
with greater convenience, simply their cir 
cumferences at the base, knowing that the 
circumference at the base and the height are 
very closely correlated. The measure of the 
circumference at the base might for practical 
purposes be a sufficiently accurate index of 
the size of the tree as a whole. In the same 
manner the measurement of speed of reading 
might, for certain purposes, be an adequate 
index of reading ability in general, or the 
range of vocabulary in a foreign language 
might be a fairly reliable index of ability in 
On the other hand, 
while the measurement of one trait might be 


general in that language. 


a fairly accurate gauge of ability as a whole, 
it would not give a detailed measurement of 
all important traits such as would be neces- 
sary for a diagnosis of strength or weakness 
of specific elements within the entire field of 
study. Thus, the speed of reading might be a 
fairly good index of reading ability, but it 
might not be a reliable indicator of knowledge 
of vocabulary. Likewise, the range of vocab- 
ulary in a foreign language might be a good 
index of general knowledge of the language, 
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ceding years in each case. The former meas- 
ured the reading ability at the given moment, 
whereas the later represented reading capacity 
over a period of four years; (4) inaccuracy in 
the tests themselves in not measuring abso- 
lutely what we mean by reading ability; (5) 
unreliability of a single measurement as com- 
pared with the average of several measure- 
ments, just as a single observation on a gal- 
not as reliable as several ob- 
This could be overcome by 


vanometer is 
servations are. 
repeating each test, or parallel forms of each 
test, and by procuring an average. 

The agreement of the various tests with one 
another, coefficients 5 to 7, is fairly close, al- 
though it is apparently not as close as the 
agreement of each test with the teachers’ 
marks. 

The agreement of various elements, coefti- 
cients 8 to 11, with the marks is also fairly 
close; in fact, practically as close as the cor- 
relation of each test as a whole with the 
teachers’ marks. 

One other comparison may be made by using 
the combined rank in all tests together in- 
stead of the teachers’ marks as the independent 
Coefticients 12 to 14 give these com- 
parisons. They show that each test agrees 
very closely with performance in all three 


tests used as a standard, and that the three 


criterion. 


tests agree with approximately equal closeness. 
Finally, the correlation between all tests and 
the teachers’ marks is .77, which is a high 
that the teachers’ 
marks and performances in all three tests 


agreement and indicates 
combined coincide very closely. 

are con- 
for ex- 
They re- 


The coefficients given in Table I. 
siderably higher than those found, 
ample, by Richards and Davidson.? 
ported a correlation of .25 between the Kansas 
and Starch tests, .33 between the Starch test 
and a vocabulary test patterned after Thorn- 
dike’s and .38 between the Kansas and the 
vocabulary test. for these lower 
coefticients is not at hand but probably lies in 

2 Richards, Alva M., and Davidson, P. E., 
‘*Correlations of Single Measures of Some Rep- 
resentative Reading Tests,’’ Scnoo. anp Socrery, 


4, 375-77. 
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the fact that any correlation depends to a very 
large extent upon the validity of the original 
data with which the computation is made. 
Single measures obtained from group tests are 
almost worthless for determining correlations 
unless each individual in the group can be 
carefully watched to see whether any distrac- 
tions or hindrances disturb the performance of 
the test in the best possible manner. Dis- 
turbances on the part of three or four pupils 
in a class of twenty-five would very seriously 
affect The coefi- 


cients in Table I. were computed on the basis 


the resulting coefficients. 


of only those pupils whose records were com- 
plete in every detail. But even then we do 
not know concerning greater or less distrac- 
tions that any of the pupils may have encoun- 
tered during any one of the tests. Such dis- 
turbances tend to reduce the coefficients to- 
ward zero. Data from which correlations are 
to be computed should be obtained from tests 
made on single individuals or on very small 
groups at a time, so that the experimenter 
may take note of all distractions. 
will vield fairly reliable averages or medians 
but doubtful individual records. The prob- 
ability is that the Table I. 
would be even higher if the tests had been 


Group tests 


coefficients in 


given to individual pupils and if each test had 
been repeated several times with a different 
form of it. 

2. Assuming that each test actually meas- 
ures reading ability, or one or more important 
elements of reading ability, how accurately 
does each one measure whatever it measures / 
The truth regarding this problem may also be 
ascertained experimentally and, accordingly, 
each of the three types of tests was repeated on 
the same groups of pupils six weeks after the 
first test had been made. This would be com- 
parable to obtaining two successive observations 
with a galvanometer in order to determine to 
what extent they agree with each other. An 
important difference, however, would be that 
the mental and physical condition of persons 
varies from time to time, whereas the electric 
current would remain more nearly constant. 

The following table of coefficients gives the 
correlations for the various tests: 
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From this table it will be seen that the 
probable error of the scores for speed is .50 and 
of the corresponding marks is 2.40. If we 
may assume that these two probable errors are 
equal, since they measure the same pupils, we 
may then equate the values of one in terms 
Accordingly then 1.00 (speed) 
equals This fur- 


nishes us the means of reducing the mean va- 


of the other. 
4.80 (percentage points). 
riation of measurements of speed in reading 
to a mean variation in terms of the percentile 
seale. This may be done by multiplying .32, 
the mean variation in measuring the speed of 
reading Table ITIT., by 4.80, which yields 1.54. 
This meaa variation of speed in terms of the 
percentile scale may then be compared with the 
mean variation of 5.0 to 6.0 of teachers’ marks 
in terms of the percentile seale. In other 
words, the mean variation of the speed of 
reading is to the mean variation of teachers’ 
marks, as 1.54 is to 5.0 or 6.0. That is the 
measurement of the speed of reading is nearly 
four times as accurate as a teachers’ mark.* 


TABLE V 


Test 
Meas- 
ure- 
ments 
Are Fol- 
lowing 
Times 
as Accu- 
rate as 
Marks 


5th Sth Aver- 
Grace Grade age 


Kansas 1.75 
Starch, speed 1. 
Starch, comprehension l 
Average, speed and compre- 
hension 
Thorndike, 
Thorndike 
Average, 
paragraphs 


vocabulary 1.68 ; ; 
paragraphs 2.00; 1.87] 1.93) 3.11 


Vocabulary and 


The scores in each of the other tests were 


4Strictly considered, this method of comparing 
the variability of measurements of speed with the 
variability of marks is not entirely justifiable, since 
the two situations are not absolutely analogous. 
One hundred computing the speed of 
reading from a given test would not differ at all, 
whereas they would differ very materially if they 
tried to assign to the same pupil a percentage mark 


persons 


for his speed of reading. 
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reduced to the percentile scale by precisely 
the same method. The mean variation of each 
of the reading tests reduced to a percentile 
basis is given in Table V. 

From this table it will appear that the 
Kansas reading test is 3.77 times as accurate 
as the teacher’s mark; the Thorndike voeab- 
ulary and sentence tests together, 3.62 times 
as accurate; and the writer’s speed and com- 
prehension test, 3.69 times as accurate as the 


teacher’s mark. These data give definite 
facts with regard to the variability of the 
measurements of those aspects of reading 
ability, whatever they may be, which are 


measured by each of these tests. Obviously 
the tests emphasize different aspects of reading 
ability. From a common-sense point of view 
a test of reading ability ought to measure the 
of the compre- 
hension of printed sentences and the quick- 
ness with which the comprehension takes place. 
The writer’s test deals with speed and cor- 
rectness of the comprehension of printed text, 
but involves the element of immediate mem- 
ory. The Thorndike test deals with compre- 
hension only and the Kansas test deals with 


correctness and completeness 


comprehension and speed, but involves some- 
what of the puzzle element and, in its measure 
of speed, includes the writing of answers. 


SUMMARY 


1. The three tests here compared are fairly 
reliable, and practically equally reliable, meas- 
ures of reading ability both when correlated 
with the teachers’ marks and when correlated 
with one another. The coefficients on the basis 
of single measures between any one of the 
tests and the teachers’ marks are from .60 to 
.70. They would probably be even higher if 
the tests were applied under ideal conditions 
and if the comparison could be made with 
perfect measures of reading ability which ob- 
viously teachers’ marks are not. 

2. A single application of any one of the 
three reading tests is probably from three to 
five times as reliable as the mark given to a 
piece of work by a single teacher. 
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